“Wee deliver” 
in-school postal 


Got a match? 
Giving the living ¢ 


PREPARING THE 
WORK FORGE 
FOR THE 9a 


at the same time. It 
prvice complex automated equip- 
hem to do their jobs better by getting if 
time 
fpport this approach, PMG Frank has made 

Mloyee commitment a key component of the Postal 
Service's Strategic Plan. “We are labor intensive, so our 
good health and future success depend a great deal on how 
much we invest in our employees today,” Frank says.9) 

Elwood A. Mosley, Assistant Postmaster General, 
Training and Development, who has 15 years of p 
sector experience as a corporate executive for huff 
resources and strategic management planning, sa 
are lessons to be learned from successful private $ 
corporations such as International Business Machj 
Ford Motor Company and the Walt Disney Corp 
that place a premium on training employees. 

“In large part, these companies are succes 
their employees are well-trained. In the B 
investing time and money in emplg} 
current employees and those sé SMALL CHANGES 
commitment to the organizatj BIG RESULTS 
our Continued sa@6es$,” } 

Backing wane Postal Service sets a new standard for First-Class Mail: 
Postal Service ig After more thana to its operating plans,the —_ delivery standards change 
on board, tra year of planning, sur- _— Postal Service this summer _ nationwide for overnight, 
helps they veying customers and _ implemented the first of two-day and three-day 

The ¢ preparing adjustments two phases that will see continued on page 10 
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i ‘d like to share some 
predictions contained in 
a Labor Department report 
called Workforce 2000, 
designed to get people 
thinking about possible 
work force changes in the 
United States in the next 
decade. 

The report forecasts: 

* Most jobs in American 
organizations will be 
expanded, replaced or 
phased out by technology 
by the turn of the century 

* The majority of new 
workers entering the work 
force between now and 
2000 will be women, mi 
norities and immigrants 
many of whom lack 
training and skills 

¢ At the same time, the 
job categories that are ex 
panding most rapidly 
require much higher skill 


PAG 


A vote for 
the Postal 
Service 


Page 2 is designed as a forum 
for ideas in which postal 
employees as well as customers 
and other representatives of the 
private sector can share their 
thoughts about the Postal 
Service. 


levels from employees 
Workforce 2000 predicts 
these trends will change the 
relationship between em- 
ployers and employees. In 
other words, increasing 
numbers of workers will 
want a greater voice in their 
careers, the design of their 
jobs and the balance 
between their commitments 
to work and home life. The 
Postal Service will not be 
immune from these trends 
Increasingly, postal 
managers are going to have 
to evolve from an authori- 
tarian style to one that 
relies on coaching, partici- 
pation and teamwork 
Listening to employees and 
trying their recommenda 
tions will have to become 
the way we work. (See 
“Employee-management 
success,” Postal Life, July- 


ot many people vol- 


A untarily rise to cheer 


the U.S. Postal Service, but 
compared to the service in 
other countries, we have a 
gem. My friends in some 
countries expect their mail 
to be illegally read by 
authorities and don’t want 
to be questioned for unwise 
expressions 

Most of us don’t stop to 
consider how privacy is 
guarded by the Postal 
Service, nor do we compre- 
hend the enormous volume 
of mail serviced daily. The 
percentage of error 1s 
minimal, but even so, the 
Postal Service constantly 
seeks improvement 

Count me as an objector 
to postal increases but also 
count me as a realist. I 
remember the days of the 


August 1990.) Employees, 
for their part, also are going 
to have to be more flexible, 
take more responsibility for 
reaching goals and accept 
teamwork as a way to work 
toward those goals. 

Why do we have to 
make these changes? 

Nothing less than the 
continued success and 
vitality of the Postal 
Service is at stake and 
dependent on our ability to 
do our jobs more fully and 
effectively. Our Strategic 
Plan, 1990-95, recognizes 
that encouraging “higher 
employee commitment” is 
one of only three major 
objectives, along with 
reasonable rates and higher 
quality service, to keep the 
Postal Service viable in a 
world full of competition 
and changing technologies 

Just as we have been 
investing in automated 
equipment and service 
improvements, the Postal 
Service is going to re 


2-cent stamp. I also re- 
member the 5-cent cup of 
coffee and 15-cent gallon 
of gasoline. All are gone. 

I am well aware of the 
horrendous burdens of the 
postal system and the fact 
that no country begins to 
match the volume of mail 
processed in the United 
States. I believe in giving 
credit where due. I applaud 
the efforts of the Postmaster 
General and staff to expe- 
dite mail delivery, improve 
accuracy and cut costs in an 
enterprise so gigantic as to 
be beyond most people’s 
understanding 

I am for keeping the 
pressure on the Postal 
Service, adding to their 
own self-induced pressure 
to cut costs. I think United 
Parcel Service, Federal 
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emphasize investment in 
human resources, as 
outlined in the cover story 
on training in this issue, to 
maintain USPS competi 
tiveness. Our blueprint will 
be a Postal Service-wide 
Corporate Plan for Human 
Resources, which will be 


Express and other 
delivery services offer a 
worthwhile challenge to 
postal people to work 
more efficiently. Our 
growling carries a good 
message 

I am, however, grateful 
to my letter carrier who is 
beset by vicious dogs, 
hostile customers and bad 
weather. I vote for 
exactly what the Postmas 
ter General is trying to do 
despite the many ob 
stacles the Postal Service 
faces 

Ed Mason 

Mr. Mason broadcasts 
a weekly radio commen 
tary for WCBE in 
Columbus, OH, an 
affiliate of National 
Public Radio, and Ohio 
Educational Radio. 





released this fall. It recog- 
nizes that the best automa- 
tion money can buy and 
improved service initiatives 
will not deliver their 
promise if we lack edu- 
cated, motivated and 
trained employees to make 
it all come together. 

As the Postal Service 
and unions representing 
employees begin contract 
negotiations this month, I 
ask you to keep in mind 
that we all are engaged in a 
continuous effort to 
respond to our customers” 
needs, to maintain the 
financial and operational 
health of the organization 
and to provide opportuni- 
ties and satisfying careers 
to employees. Clearly there 
are some tensions between 
these goals. It is for us to 
find the proper balance 
between them so that the 
Postal Service can move 
toward the 21st century as a 
vital organization and a 
national asset 

Anthony M. Frank 

Postmaster General 











mont IN THE MAIL 


Postinaster General Frank's 
editorial (July-August 1990) “The 
Right Solution?” struck a nerve 
When the PMG used the term “de- 
regulation™ to characterize the 
attempt to privatize the Postal 
Service, it reminded me of the 
savings and loan (S&L) crisis. I 
wonder what kind of “deregula- 
tion” death wish the public has for 
tried and true institutions. Do we 
want Benjamin Franklin's dream 
to go the way of the S&Ls? 

The few gadflys we must 
endure to make ourselves realize 
how good we are will disappear 
into the woodwork if we just hang 
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in there and continue the way we 
are going with the PMG 

Oto Walter 

Postmaster 

Allenspark, CO 


Dear Editor 

I'm surprised by what sounded 
like negative remarks from Mr 
Frank about rates in his column in 
the July-August issue. As a rural 
letter carrier with 19 years on the 
route, here is what I hear from my 
patrons: “Why shouldn't postage 
goup? Everything else does. But 
make it 30 cents instead of 28 
cents so we don’t have to mess 
around with pennies.” 

Many tell me they are amazed 
they can communicate with their 
family and friends, even in distant 
States, for just a quarter. You can’t 
use the telephone for that price 
They also never want to see the 
Postal Service get into the hands 
of private concerns. They fear the 
same mess that followed the break 
up of the telephone company 

Let's encourage more of this 
kind of thinking and proceed full 
steam ahead 

Betty Rentz 

Rural letter carrier 


Pinckney, MI 


Editor's note: In his column 
Mr. Frank outlined the business 
realities we in the Postal Service 
will face this year. It was his 

intent to be honest, not negative 








Dear Editor 

Since I joined the Postal 
Service 25 years ago, I have been 
bombarded with health and safety 
issues. Yet stuoking, wis at! of 
the dangers to non-smokers from 
second-hand smoke, is still 
allowed on the work floor. When 
will we solve this problem? 

Joseph Luongo 

Clerk 

Purchase, NY 


Editor's 

note: The 

Postal Service 
regulations 

now require 
separate 

smoking areas to 
protect non-smokers 
For more informa- 
tion about 

these regula- 
tions, consult 

the 

Employee & 


Labor Relations Manual, section 
880, available in your local 
personnel office 





Dear Editor 

With all the talk of improving 
the Postal Service, we sometimes 
overlook the little things that send 
big messages to our customers. I 
am referring to our vehicles and 
collection boxes 


Last year, while vacationing in 
a beach resort area, I noticed 
collection boxes in highly visible 
areas — where cruise ship 
passengers disembark and at the 
airport — that were in deplorable 
condition. Likewise we have 
many dirty, faded or rusty vehicles 
still on the road. How many times 
have you seen a dirty UPS or 
Federal Express truck? 

Setting a good image is as 
important as providing good 
service. It is everyone's 
responsibility to do their best to 
present a positive image 

Cindy Williams 

Letter carrier 


Cleveland, OH 


Dear Editor 

Thanks for educating us about 
our products in your two recent 
About Stamps columns. | 
appreciate all the philatelic and 
stamp information. It's embarrass 
ing when we are not informed or 
do not educate ourselves about our 
services and products 

Emogene House 

Postmaster 

: ry 


Dear Editor 
Thanks for your About Stamps 


column. As a postal employee who 


also is a philatelist, I get frustrated 
with having to go to other sources 
to learn more about stamps 

And keep up the Route USA 
column, it is one of the best things 
about the magazine. But make 
sure you include an address to 
write for more information 

Judy Reeve 

PTF clerk 

Kersey, CO 
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Dear Editor 

I have an elderly neighbor who 
recently told me she was upset 
that the Postal Service has begun 
to identify her as a diabetic on 
some of her letters. She wanted to 
know why we had to do this 

Perplexed, | asked her what 
was on the letter that indicated 
diabetes. She said that recently, a 
red sticker with the letter D began 
appearing on some of her letters. 

Suppressing a smile, I was 
finally able to convince her that 
mailers used the D sticker to 
indicate direct and not diabetic 
bundles of mail and that her letter 
was merely the top letter in the 
bundle 

Pamela A_ Dalrymple 





Operations services clerk 
Tacoma, WA 


Editor's note: Thanks for 


easing this customer's worries 


Dear Editor 

The story about the mail 
processor (People, July-August 
1990) with a degree in history, 
who appeared on the television 
show Jeopardy, brought a 
‘eo mv mind. Why 
doesn’t the Postal Servi. ke 
better use of people with college 
degrees working in the crafts. It 
seems next to impossible to move 
up in the ranks. The USPS may be 
wasting a lot of talented people 

Joanne Harvat 


Quesisci 


Letter carrier 
Akron, OH 


Editor’s note: The cover story 
for this issue deals with the many 
opportunities available for 
motivated postal employees with 
or without college degrees who 
are interested in supervisory and 


H managerial careers 


(actual numbers printed) 
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Preparing the 


work force 
from page I 


facilities, new concepts and 
new methods. Key projects 
completed include: 

* Revamping courses 
such as New Employee 
Training (NET), letter 
carrier and window clerk 
courses, driver training, 
new employee supervisor 
training and a rural carrier 
course. 

* Expanding clerk and 
letter carrier academies 
Fifty divisions now have 
these mock work areas 
where new employees can 
learn their duties and 
responsibilities faster and 
better. 

* Developing and 
revising this year more than 
35 other field training 
courses — material that is 
delivered through the 
national network of 200 
Postal Employee Develop- 
ment Centers (PEDCs) to 
help current workers 
upgrade their skills and 
knowledge. (See PEDCs 
on page 5.) 

¢ Stepping up training at 
the Technical Training 
Center (TTC) in Norman, 
OK. In 1989, its first year 
in the new 290,000-square- 
foot complex, the TTC 
trained more than 18,000 
employees how to maintain 
and repair high-technology 
systems, equipment, 
vehicles and facilities 

* Increasing courses at 
the William F. Bolger 
Management Academy in 
Potomac, MD, from 117 to 


140. In fiscal year 1989, 
the academy provided 
training for more than 
25,000 managers, supervi- 
sors and specialists, both at 
Potomac and in the field. 


The big picture 
Because the Postal 
Service is a big business, its 
employee training and 
development effort must be 
a big operation. Postal 
Service spending on 
training during fiscal year 
1989 totaled $387 million, 
which includes paying 
trainees for their time 
Postal employees spent 
more than 12.6 million 
hours in training. Nearly 
three-fourths of these 
training hours are delivered 
by the PEDCs, set up nearly 
20 years ago to provide 
training at the local level 
Most of the courses and 
materials they use are 
developed by the Field 
Programs Branch in 
Potomac 
“The PEDCs are very 
important,” says Mosley. 
“They are a key part of 
achieving our automation 
objectives, of preparing 
craft employees so they can 
interact with — operate and 
repair — automation equip- 
ment as it comes on line.” 
Under the Postal 
Service’s decentralized 
structure, the 73 division 
general managers are 
responsible for the PEDCs 


Mosley sees his role as one 
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“The responsibility lies with the Postal Service : 
to prepare each individual employee for the job 
that lies ahead. ” 


Elwood A. Mosley 
Assistant Postmaster General 
Training and Development Dept. 


of “mentor,” encouraging 
the general managers to 
make sure their PEDCs 
have the assets they need 
and help divisions meet 
their training needs. 

He concedes these are 
difficult objectives to 
achieve because division 
general managers have 
many other operations 
competing for the same 
money and staffing 

“There's also pressure 
from supervisors saying, 
“Those are my people and 
they've been in class long 
enough. I’m going to pull 
them, because I’ve got mail 
to get out,”” Mosley says 

“But since I’m the 
advocate of training,” he 
adds, “I tell them they 
won't get the expense 
reductions and productivity 
increases they want if their 
people aren’t trained.” 


Supporting the 
process 

Development of the New 
Employee Training (NET) 
program led to an overhaul 
of the process for evaluat- 
ing and training new 
employees. The NET 
course is in three tiers or 
levels providing training 
and support over the entire 
90 days of an employee's 
probationary period. 

To go with NET, an 
eight-hour New Employee 
Supervisor Training course 
teaches supervisors how to 

continued on page 6 
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PEDCs: centers for training 
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from page 4 
deal more effectively with 
new employees 

In addition, each 
division general manager is 
asked to name four or five 
“coordinating supervisors.” 
Their role is to work with 
both new employees and 
their immediate supervi- 
sors, and to serve as 
mentors to the employees 
during their 90-day training 
and orientation period 

“That's a critical role,” 
says Mosley. “New em- 
ployees often move from 
one function to another 
during a tour. On each 
function they may have a 
different supervisor, whose 
concern may not be the 
employee, but simply 
getting the work done 

“We've lost many good 
new employees simply 
because they didn’t know 
which supervisor they 
could go to with questions.” 


Adapting to change 
Barely 10 years ago, 
most mail was processed by 

hand. Two years from 
now, most mail processing 
will be done by automated 
equipment. Fewer people 
will be needed to sort 
letters by hand 

But a larger percentage 
of the work force will need 
to know how to feed, 
operate, maintain and repair 
multiline optical character 
readers (MLOCRs), bar 
code sorters (BCSs), flat 
sorting machines (FSMs), 
advanced facer-canceler 
systems (AFCSs) and small 
parcel/bundle sorters 

Says James C. Wilson, 
Director, Office of Mainte- 
nance Management at 
Headquarters, “The Postal 
Service provides mainte- 
nance support for whatever 
it deploys. As technology 


“If we are to accommodate the changes 
taking place in our culture...we are going 
to have to do something different in 


terms of management. ” 
David H. Charters 
Senior Assistant Postmaster General 
Human Resources Group 


changes and the complexity 
of our equipment grows, we 
must constantly retrain our 
employees. For instance, 
the deployment of Multi- 
line B automation requires 
us to retrain all electronic 
technicians to optimize the 
performance of this 
equipment. This training 
is vital to the success of 
the Postal Service.” 

To make room to meet 
these training needs at 
Norman, some types of 
training now offered there 
will be moved to PEDCs 
and other field sites, 

Mosley says. “We are 
constantly reevaluating 
what should be taught at 
Norman and what should be 
in the field. 

“For example,” he adds, 
“as more technicians be- 
come experienced with 
today’s automation 
equipment, they may be 
able to help train other 
technicians in the field.” 

Also in the works is the 
creation of a television satel- 
lite training network to be 
implemented in 1991. The 
network will allow both the 
ITC and the management 
academy to broadcast live 
lectures and demonstrations 
to all 73 divisions. 

“Suppose there’s a tech- 
nical update on an OCR 
model,” Mosley explains. 
“Instead of having to bring 
everyone back to Norman for 
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a week, we can use television 
to train 2,000 to 3,000 people 
at atime. They'll be able to 
ask questions of the instruc- 
tor by telephone, much as 
they do in our present tele- 
training.” 

The TTC has been using 
teletraining, or instruction 
by two-way telephone lines, 
for several years. Last year 
it provided six courses to 
nearly 1,700 students at 
their local offices. The 
teletraining system also was 
used to train more than 
1,800 personnel clerks on 
the Human Resources In- 
formation System. 

In addition to saving 
money on travel, television 
training will allow techni- 
cians to go right back on 
the workroom floor and 
begin using their new 
knowledge 


Moving up 
About 8,000 postal 
employees are promoted 


into supervisory jobs each 
year. Often they don’t 
receive any formal supervi- 
sory training until they’ve 
been on the new job for 
several months. 

Not knowing any other 
way, they may direct other 
employees the same way 
their supervisors bossed 
them, right or wrong 

Unlike private sector 
corporations which all too 
often hire from the outside 
to fill vacancies, the Postal 
Service currently promotes 
qualified postal employees 
from its own ranks for 
virtually all of its supervi 
sory, managerial and most 
executive positions. But 
training people to prepare 
them for these jobs will be 
critical. 

Says David H. Charters, 
Senior Assistant Postmaster 
General, Human Resources 
Group, “If we are to accom- 
modate the changes that are 
taking place in our culture 
and values, and to make the 
changes we want to make, 
we are going to have to do 
something different in 
terms of management. And 
that means training manag- 
ers and supervisors to do 
things differently. 

“Managers will have to 
become more accountable 
for their people as well as 
for their function,” he adds, 
“by making the achieve 
ment of their employees’ 


job goals part of their 
managerial accountability.” 

This professional train- 
ing has not always been a 
top priority, according to 
Mosley. Sometimes two or 
three months pass before 
new supervisors receive 
two weeks of PEDC 
training, and it may be 
another three to six months 
before they get a week at 
the management academy. 

“Ideally, new supervi- 
sors ought to get PEDC 
training within two weeks 
of a promotion, and be in 
Potomac within 90 days,” 
Mosley says. “By the time 
many get there now, they 
may be already set in their 
ways of managing.” 

Some divisions have 
begun giving craft employ- 
ees PEDC training in both 
human relations and 
functional skills before they 
get promoted or take 
temporary 204-B supervi- 
sory jobs, Mosley notes. 
For many years postal 
managers with high 
potential have been the only 
people getting training, 
often on college campuses, 
to prepare them for future 
promotions. 

“We want postal 
managers to be able to 
anticipate openings and 
provide some managerial 
training, in advance, to 
anyone who is interested, 
and who has the potential to 
become a supervisor,” 
Mosley says 

“Clearly, the majority of 
the responsibility lies with 
the Postal Service to 
prepare each individual 
employee for the job that 
lies ahead,” he adds. “The 
concept of training in the 
Postal Service has changed 
a great deal, but we still 
have a good way to go.” & 
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Pulling the fuse 





ve helped postal 

pee aa mail bomb incidents through the 
development of composite sketches of two individuals 
suspected of sending explosive devices to intended victims 
in Virginia Beach, VA, and Houston, TX. 

The search to identify other suspects continues. “In 
recent months, there has been a disturbing increase in the 
mailing of explosive devices,” says Charles R. Clauson, 
Chief Postal Inspector, explaining that the Postal Inspec- 
tion Service is taking precautions at postal facilities to 
identify suspect packages and to safeguard employees 


In addition, postal inspectors are providing guidelines to 


postal employees that explain how to identify suspicious 
parcels, along with offering tips to businesses, individuals 
and groups who may be at risk of receiving an explosive 
device by mail 

“A mail bomb is a particularly serious, destructive and 
terrifying crime because it threatens not only the intended 
victim but also innocent bystanders such as family mem 
bers, friends, neighbors...and postal employees.” 

But the likelihood of a postal employee ever receiving 
or handling a mail bomb during the normal course of 
duties is extremely remote, according to Clauson 

“The Inspection Service investigates an average of 
16 mail bombs per year. That’s 16 out of some 165 billion 
pieces of mail postal workers process and deliver a year,” 
he says. “The actual chance of encountering a device in 
the mail stream is / in 10 billion.” 

Furthermore, a typical mail bomb is normally designed 
and packaged to withstand postal handling and to function 
only after the device is delivered — when the recipient 
opens the mail or removes an item from the mail piece 

Clauson says there is no standard type of mail bomb 
The physical appearance and construction of a mail bomb 
are limited only by the imagination of the bomber. How 
ever, experience has shown that mail bombs exhibit some 
common external characteristics, which are clearly 
identifiable. (See box.) 

Although not the usual practice, in some recent mail 
bomb cases, the criminals have dealt directly with window 
clerks. When postal inspectors later retraced each parcel’s 
journey, clerks at the office of origin remembered the 
transaction and mailer, thus enabling inspectors to con- 
struct composite sketches of the suspects. 

While the overwhelming volume of mail does not 


permit the Postal Service to screen each and every piece of 


mail traveling through the system, postal inspectors are 
: if a suspicious mail article is 


on bombs uy Mmatliag 






discovered, says Clauson 


Each Inspection Service 


division has trained and 


equipped bomb specialists 
available to prov ide 
professional assistance 

If an employee becomes 
suspicious of a mailing and 
is unable to verify the 
contents, Clauson suggests 
the following 

* Tell your supervisor 

* Don’t open the article 

* Isolate the mail piece 


and evacuate the immediate 


area 

* Don’t put it in water 
or a confined space such as 
a desk drawer or filing 
cabinet 

* If possible, open 
windows in the immediate 
area to assist in venting 
potential explosive gases 

* Don’t worry about 
possible embarrassment if 
the item turns out to be 
innocent. Instead, contact 
the Postal Inspection 
Service and your local 
police department. @ 









There is no standard type of mail bomb. However 
experience has shown that mail bombs exhibit some common 
external characteristics that are clearly identifiable. According 

to Chief Postal inspector Charlies R. Clawson: 

¢ Mail bombs may bear restricted endorsements such as 
“personal” or “private.” This is important when the addressee 
does not usually receive personal mail at the office. 

¢ The addressee’s name or title may be inaccurate. 

« The return address may be fictitious or non-existent. 

¢ Mail bombs may display distorted handwriting, or the 
name and address may be prepared with homemade labels or 
cut-and-paste lettering. 

* Mail bombs may have protruding wires, aluminum foil, or 
oil stains and may emit a peculiar odor. 

* Cancellation or postmark may show a different location 
than the return address. 

* Mail bombs may have excessive postage. Normally a 
bomber does not want to mail a parcel over the counter and have 
to deal face-to-face with a postal clerk. 

¢ Letter bombs may feel rigid, or appear uneven or lopsided. 

* Parcel bombs may be unprofessionally wrapped with 
several combinations of tape used to secure the package and 
may be endorsed “Fragile — Handle With Care” or “Rush — Do 
Not Delay.” 

* Package bombs may have an irregular shape, soft spots, or 
bulges. 

¢ Package bombs may make a buzzing or ticking noise or a 
sloshing sound. 









in-school postal service delivers 
the mail and improves reading and writing skills 


The pictures and quotes on these pages are from “Wee Deliver,” a videotape depicting the efforts 
of the North Lakeland (FL) Elementary School to establish an in-school postal service. 








“Our needs 
assessment showed 
our children needed 
life skills...our main 

project was to 
improve reading 
and writing 
skills...it (the in- 
school postal 
service) has 
resulted in a rise in test scores, higher 
attendance, and a development of a sense 
of pride and responsibility.” 


Debra Painter 
Principal 








“_..we sent someone 
(Corban) out to 
work with Painter 
to set up a postal 
system...the overall 
results are “...the project 
outstanding.” toaches young 
—- _. children 
Lakeland, FL, Post Office SOmething they can 
use forever...it 
gets them involved 
in reading and 
writing. The 
children see someone from outside, like 
the postmaster, interested in what they 
do. (It) makes them say ‘hey, we’re 
special.’ ...and it makes us all feel we’re 
part of the same community.” 


Lesley Corban 
Supervisor of Training AX 
Lakeland, FL, Post Office 





Videography: Howard Grimes 
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“... The interview 
gave me a chance to 
suggest a (postal) 
job the child can do 
according to their 
needs...” 

Sally Childs 
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“...They love getting mail...it’s the 
greatest thing in the world to open up 
something that’s for them. It’s something 
schools need to do...every child needs the 
experience. The Postal Service has 


allowed students to learn hands-on.” 


Betsy Cline 
Teacher 
Kindergarten 


“They learn to read 
by reading and to 
write by writing 
..doing it in 
meaningful 
settings...writing 
letters they want to 


write, to whom they 


want-to write 
...making their own 
choices...” 

Stephanie Duren 


VY = Teacher 
Second Grade 





“The Postal 
Service will 
use its 


people, 

facilities and 

the mail it 

delivers to 

help stamp out illiteracy.” 


Anthony M. Frank 
Postmaster General 


“We can play an important role in helping to combat 
illiteracy,” says Postmaster General Anthony M. Frank, 
who has committed the Postal Service to an oigoing 
program to help stamp out illiteracy. 

in March, PMG Frank and First Lady Barbara Bush 
unveiled a new 15-cent postal card designed to increase 
public awareness of the importance of literacy. 

“The fundamental ability to read is a gift — a 
precious gift — that most of us take for granted every 
day,” said Frank at the White House ceremony, adding 
that “the Postal Service will use its people, facilities 
and the mail it delivers to help stamp out illiteracy.” 

The nationwide postal effort will key itself to a 
variety of ideas and programs already developed by 
various post offices and field divisions across the 
country. 

Programs to be replicated nationally might include 
an “In-School Postal Service” — similar to the program 
developed at the North Lakeland Elementary School 
(see story this page) — and community outreach 
efforts such as those in the Greensboro, NC, Division, 
where a number of post offices have opened their doors 

at night to host adult reading classes offered by the 
State community college system. 

Displays that accommodate posters and “take-one” 
materials about literacy also may be installed in post 
offices throughout America, according to Frank. 

“Since the Postal Service is a network of more than 
40,000 facilities and is the only organization with a 
presence in every community with the capability of 
reaching every household, we are the idea! clearinghouse 
for information about literacy,” he says. 


The “Wee Deliver” videotape is produced as part of the Postal Service 
Stamp Out Illiteracy” program. “Wee Deliver” is available to postal 
employees who are seriously interested in helping as volunteers to start ar 
in-school postal service in their communities. For a copy of the videotape 
fill in the information requested below and mail to. EDITOR, POSTAL 
LIFE, USPS HEADQUARTERS, ROOM 5300, WASHINGTON DC 20260 
3112 


Name: 

JobTitle: 

Post Office/Branch: 
Mailing Address: 


Elementary School: 
Principal/Teacher: 
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SMALL CHANGES 

BIG RESULTS 

ervice excellent across Letters traveling between from page I 
Queens and Brooklyn pect day...The same ; delivery of First-Class Mail 

service between Brooklyn : Bronx yor a “We expect significant benefits 

= = wr ‘Big Apple’ t accrue fr m realigning our 

Street and West 90th Street.” o accrue fro ealig g 

—From a story in the New York Daily News reporting on a test: overnight delivery standards 

150-piece mailing test with enclosed stamped, addressed 


during this first phase,” says John 






envelopes for the letters to be returned to the original senders, ate iv R. Wargo, Assistant Postmaster 
Daily News staffers in each borough. Critics g e General of Marketing. “The 
What began last year as a pilot program in New York City 3 ec lalerel ae to second step — delivery standard 
ed nationwide this summer, as field divisions across the adjustments for two-day and 
sountry adopted revised, overnight delivery service fe felele| three-day delivery is scheduled 
standards for First-Class Mail. 





NO reviews to be implemented later this year 
SURPRISES - 
“Changes in overnight delivery 
“We're experiencing exactly what we . 4 
sted,” says Frank So seggprewah director of service standards will affect a 
cone for the New York field division. And relatively small percentage of 
stions have been “on target, on time.” mail,” says Wargo, adding that 
According to Beebe, New York's overnight less than 5 percent of First-Class 
delivery performance has improved more than 
four percentage points, climbing from about 
88 percent to 92 percent. In addition, mail- 
processing operations on Tour | have been re- 
prioritized and transportation resources are being a positive impact on the Postal 
used more pono CHANGE Service's ability to provide more 
Before the test program began in ' pieces " se iia 
jew York, the division was delivering sy aicdediatung emesae tate 
mail overnight within about a 110-mile expects that overnight delivery 
radius of the city. This put distant performance within metropolitan 
delivery points as many as 200 miles areas will improve,” says Allen R 

apart requiring multiple mail : ° 

handlings and transportation 

connections, which increased the 
chances of error. 

The division's overnight service area oy in Weer Vesk Clay. forex 
then was bounded by the eastern tip of Long Ne ample, where ov emight realign 
island; Poughkeepsie, NY, to the north; and F a emis - — 
Red Bank, NJ, to the south: along with some ment has been in place for the 

deliveries into southern Connecticut. , past year, on-time overnight 
New York’s woe | delivery performance has im- 
revised ahaa prov ed 4 percent. (See story this 
overnight ' page.) 
delivery area “Later this year, when we 
now covers only 
the five 
boroughs of 
: po poe Ci ery,” says Kane 
a. comet Why change now? 
Secon This nationwide realignment 
Manhatt - of First-Class Mail delivery 
and State standards is the first since the 
Island. = 1970s. Standards then were 


Mail will shift from overnight to 
second day delivery 

Although the changes seem 
small, Wargo says they will have 


Kane, Assistant Postmaster 
General for the Delivery, Distri- 
bution and Transportation 
Department 


implement two-day and three-day 
changes, we expect similar im- 
provements in consistent deliv- 


based more on postal operation 


al considerations than on custom- 
ers’ needs 

In the two decades since, 
extensive changes in population, 
transportation and mail volume 
have called into question the 
viability of those standards 

“Market research showed that 
customers’ perceptions of postal 


ewe; piea9 








service were clouded by 
what they felt was unreli 
ible, inconsistent 
service,” says Wargo 
Customers said they 
wanted assurance that a 
bill payment or greeting 
ard would reach its 
destination on time, 
consistently.” 

The new service 
realignments are based on 
customer needs identified 
n market surveys of more 
than 27,000 customers 
nationwide. Since last 
October this effort also 
has included more than 
3,000 key and major 
mailers, 140 national 
accounts, more than 50 
government agencies, 
members of the Mailers 
Technical Advisory 
Committee and key trade 
associavions 

In addition, some of 
the 73 field divisions sup- 
plemented business input 
with surveys of house 
This 
feedback confirmed 


hold customers 


earlier findings that 
ustomers clearly want 
consistent overnight 
service within the areas 
they define as local and 
expect highly reliable 
two-day and three-day 
delivery to those areas 
Service impacts 
The changes in over 
light First-Class Mail 
delivery standards will 
have a minimal effect on 
the volume of mail 
commited for overnight 
More than 50 


percent of First-Class 


delivery 


Mail will continue to be 

ommitted for overnight 
delivery, down less than 5 
points from the current 
figure of 55 percent 

After ail new delivery 

standard commitments for 
First-Class Mail are 
implemented, the Postal 
Service plans to review 
and adjust the standards 


n an ongoing basis. @ 


A n estimated 16,000 

children and adults 
each year are stricken with 
leukemia, aplastic anemia, 
Hodgkin's disease or other 
blood-related diseases that 
prevent bone marrow from 
manufacturing white blood 
cells. 

For many, the only hope for survival is a marrow trans- 
plant. But of the thousands who might benefit from a 
marrow transplant, nearly 70 percent cannot find a suitable 
match within their families. 

Until recently, that meant patients, relatives, friends or 
community groups often had to launch their own costly — 
and often unsuccessful — search to find unrelated donors: 
People willing to come to the assistance of someone they 
likely will never meet. 

Joining donors and recipients 

With the establishment of the National Marrow Donor 
Program (NMDP) in 1987, many American families who 
held no hope for a loved one now are able to take advan- 
tage of a program that helps find a matching donor for that 
special person in need. 

The NMDP — a collaborative effort of several agencies 
— maintains a computerized data bank of available tissue- 
typed marrow donors nationwide to provide efficient 
sharing and searching of information to join possible 
donors with patients. The NMDP operates under a 
contract with the National Heart, Lung and Blood Institute 
of the National Institutes of Health. 

The critical need for minority donors 

As the pool of potential marrow donors increases, so do 
the odds of survival for the thousands of patients in need. 
But how many donors might be needed to match all the 
paticnts who request a marrow transplant? 

“We don’t know, yet,” says Elisabeth Quam, assistant 
director of community development, of the National 
Marrow Donor Program. 

Depending on how common a patient's human leuko- 
cyte antigen (HLA) is, the chances of finding a match may 
range from one in 1,000 to one in a million. 

Since tissue types are inherited, and different tissue 
types are found in different ethnic groups, the chances of 
finding an unrelated donor vary by ethnic background. So 
in many cases, for example, an African-American will 
only match another African-American. 

For the average Caucasian patient, the chance of 
niatching with another random Caucasian is estimated to 
be about one in 20,000. Patients belonging to minority 
groups face a much more formidable challenge in locating 
a potential donor. 

Of the 87,000 people currently included in the registry, 
some 95 to 98 percent are Caucasians. A marrow trans- 
plant, therefore, isn’t yet an option for many minorities. 
Initial estimates were that a file of 100,000 potential 
donors, including Caucasians, African-Americans, 
Hispanics, Asians and Native Americans, would meet the 
needs of 80 to 85 percent of the patients who need a 
marrow transplant. It soon became clear, though, that 
there are more tissue types than originally predicted. 


Got a match? 


Giving the living gift 
of life 


HEALTH & SAFETY 


As a result, new goals have been set, according to 
Quam, to register 250,000 volunteers in the United States 
by 1995, and to bring the worldwide number of volunteer 
donors up to one million. 

The testing procedure 

Matching donors and recipients begins with a blood test 
to identify a person's tissue type. Unrelated marrow 
donors must be between 18 and 55 years of age and be 
able to pass a thorough physical examination. 

This information is then entered and maintained in the 
NMDP data bank. When a data bank search identifies a 
match, the individual is contacted for additional tests and 
to make a final decision about becoming a marrow donor. 

The odds of a perfect match are less than one in 20,000. 
Because the chance of a match is so rare, the very act of 
being tested carries a certain weight, warns Quam. 

“As eager as we are for volunteers to increase our donor 
base, we don’t want people to match who are not commit- 
ted to seeing the procedure through,” says Quam. 
Donating marrow 

Why donate? This can be answered only by each 
individual, according to Quam. There is no monetary 
reward, and the donor and patient may never know or meet 
the other. There simply is the personal satisfaction of 
giving another human being the living gift of life. 

A donor generally faces a one- to three-hour surgical 
procedure that is usually done only at major medical 
centers, so travel may be necessary. The marrow extrac- 
tion, performed by inserting thin syringes into the back of 
the pelvic bones, is performed under anesthesia and, while 
not dangerous, is not risk-free. 

Employees interested in being tested and included in the 
NMDP data base should carefully check their health 
benefits plans to make sure donor procedures are covered 
Also, almost all health care providers require pre-authori- 
zation for this type of operation and medical care. 

For additional information about registering to become 
a donor, write to the National Marrow Donor Program, 100 
South Robert Street, St. Paul, MN 55107-1411, or call toll- 
free 1-800-654-1247. m 
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Honoring the past 


On May 1, 20 years after a 
major invasion across the 
Cambodian border during the 
Vietnam conflict, Phillip Zook 
(above, second from left), an 
accounting technician in the 
Bloomington, IN, Post Office, 
laid a wreath at the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier in 
Arlington National Cemetery 
to honor his fallen comrades. 

in May 1970, Zook was a 
lieutenant with the 1/7th 
Cavalry leading a platoon in 
Vietnam along the 
Cambodian border. In an 
ensuing battle many of his 
men were killed and Zook, 
severely wounded, was 
separated from his unit and 
eventually sent back to the 
States for medical treatment. 
“1 never had the chance to say 
goodbye,” he says. 

“Over the years, | tried to 
just forget about it,” says the 
much-decorated veteran who 
never discussed his wartime 
experiences with anyone. 
“But after years of turning my 
back on it, | realized | would 
have to face Vietnam or never 
be at peace.” 

Zook’s journey took him to 
a Vietnam reunion in Texas 
in 1989 where he decided he 
wanted to honor those from 
his company who died by 
placing a wreath at Arlington 
Cemetery. He researched the 
casualty lists through the 
National Archives and the 
Vietnam War Memorial, both 


in Washington, DC, and later 
was able to research the 
names and addresses of many 
of those still living, 
contacting them for a 

Vietnam reunion this 

summer in Georgia. 

“Since this odyssey began 
more than 20 years ago, | 
feel more at peace now,” says 
Zook, a 13-year postal 
veteran, who hopes his 
experiences will help other 
Vietnam vets. “The 
commemoration and reunion 
represent the kind of closure 
I need to help me accept the 
past and get on with my life.” 


Bonnie Abel 
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Field of 
dreams 


To the members of the Plaza 
Little League A’s, Verne 
Hubatch. (right) training 
technician for the Long Beach 
Division, is the man who is 
helping make their dreams of 
playing baseball come true 

The A's are part of Little 
League’s Challenger Division for 
physically disabled youngsters 
between the ages of 6 and 18 
“The kids | coach may suffer 
from cerebral palsy, Downs 
syndrome or a variety of other 
handicaps,” says Hubatch, a 30- 
year postal veteran, “but they 
don't suffer from a lack of 
enthusiasm.” 

A former Marine who has 
coached Little League for more 
than 30 years, Hubatch says it’s 
the most rewarding thing he has 
ever done in his life. “One 
youngster couldn't speak, but he 
punched out a message on a 
machine that said, ‘I love you coach 


Susan Manley 


—_—_ 


ee 
” he says. “Others who 


never held a bat before are getting hits and running the 
bases. They love coming to practice 

‘Parents and ‘buddies’ help children in wheelchairs with 
fielding and baserunning, but the rest is up to the kids,” adds 
Hubatch. “They have improved so much in their first season 
that when they are playing, it is easy to forget they are 


handicapped.” 


Hero of the year 


After carrying a child, a grandmother and two handicapped 
people safely out of a burning building on his route on 
March 10, 1989, James P. Kinney (left, in front of the now under- 
repair building), a soft-spoken letter carrier from New Rochelle, 
NY, picked up his mailbag and calmly finished his route. 

“1 told a few friends at the station what happened and then | 
went home,” says Kinney, named “Hero of the Year” in April by 
the National Association of Letter Carriers. “Word didn’t get 
around until a reporter, who overheard people at the scene talk 
about what the ‘mailman’ did, called the next day.” 

Kinney accepted the award on behalf of all letter carriers 
because so many of his co-workers have been involved in life- 
saving situations over the years. About his own experience, he 
Says he felt as if “someone was carrying me to it” as he raced up 
to the smoke-filled second floor to help the trapped people. “1 
didn’t really think about it, it just happened. 

“I try to keep my life normal outside of work,” Kinney adds, 
“but it’s definitely different on the job.” Over the past year he 
has received awards from firefighters unions, politicians, police, 
banks and civic groups. “And not a day seems to pass without a 
customer on my route talking to me about it. If it happened 
again, and | knew | could help someone, | would.” 


Tony Wilhite 





Blue Angel 


soars 


It doesn’t get much better 
than this,” says Stanford 
rt, (below) Chicago 
Post Office Parcei Post Col- 
ection Unit carrier, otherwise 
known as a Blue Angel. “I 
love the work and the people 
Ever since being named 
Biue Angel of the Year’ 
several months ago based on 
his accident-free work record 
perfect attendance for the last 
four years, neat appearance 
excellent work performance 
and good relations with co- 
workers and customers 
people see him as a role 
nodel. “It's a pretty terrific 
feeling. When they 
announced the award, it 
knocked me off my feet! 
Rembert says 
A 23-year postal veteran 
Rembert is one of 88 Blue 
Angels in the unit. (Division 
General Manager/Postmaster 
Janet Norfleet named the unit 
because employees literally 
heir “wings” every day 


by safely navigating some of 
the toughest city driving in the 


country — downtown Chicago 
at rush hour.) “To be an 

angel,” Rembert says with a 

nile, “you have to be 
yhysically fit, an excellent 
iriver and have the patience 

a Saint 

Rembert achieved his 
success in spite of great 
personal loss. “My wife died 
five years ago, and I've raised 

if two teenaged boys 
Rembert says. “| always try to 
teach them by example, doing 
the best job | know how. | 
juess other people noticed 

and that is a wonderful 

feeling 


<2OLYMPIC PROFILE 


This is the first in a series of articles 
Profiling postal employee Olympians 
ddie Crook, a letter carrier in Colum- 
bus, GA, took up boxing as a young- 
ster in Detroit in the 1940s because it was a 
“fight” town, but he really wanted to play 
professional football. “Things don’t always 
work out the way you want them to,” says 
Crook with a knowing smile. 

That turned out to be all right in Eddie’s 
case because in 1960 at the age of 27, he won 
a gold medal in boxing as the world’s middle- 
weight champ at the Summer Olympics in 
Rome, knocking out younger, more agile 
opponents. 

Participating in the Olympics, he says, 
was the culmination of a childhood dream to compete in 
athletics. “When I arrived there, I knew I was at the top 
competition in the world, representing my country — trying 
todo my best,” Crook says. “After the competition I stood on 
the winners’ platform - a 
wearing my gold medal 
as they played the na- 
tional anthem. I thought 
I would burst with pride 
— it was a feeling I will 
never forget. 

“That’s why I was 
so thrilled about the 
Postal Service becom- 
ing an Olympic spon- 
sor. We work hard in 
the Postal Service todo 
our best just as athletes 
do in the Olympics,” he 
says. “And it's another 
way to stay involved in 
the Olympics.” 

To get his gold, 
Crook won five matches 
— three by knockout 
and two by technical 
knockouts. “The Olym- 
pics was the summit of 
all of my years of box- 
ing including my first 
attempt to make the 
Olympic team in 1956,” 
Crook says. Crook missed the team when he broke his hand 
knocking out an opponent in a semi-final round of the trials. 

His amateur record: 351 fights, with 343 wins — 221 by 
knockout — no draws and eight losses. 

The secret to success in boxing, or anything, says Crook, 
is practice. “You practice long and hard so you know you are 
doing your best and stick to your dream. It’s the philosophy 
I’ve practiced in my amateur boxing career and the rule I 
follow in life — in the military and since joining the Postal 
Service in 1984.” 

Says Columbus, GA, Postmaster Jerome Brown, “Eddie is 
acredit to the Olympic tradition and to the Postal Service. He 
works hard to achieve his goals, at work and personally, and 





Eddie Crook (center) shares a 
victorious moment after the 1960 
Olympics with gold-medal- 
winning boxing teammates 
Mohammed Ali (left) and Wilbur 
“Skeeter” McClure. 


Eddie Crook on his 
route in Columbus, 
GA 


Going for 
the gold 


“it pays off for everyone.” 

pot O ’ Crook had his first bout after high school 
in Detroit’s Brewster Center where he once 
kidded the athletic director that he could beat 
anyone on the team. “He told me if I thought 
I was so good I should just get in the ring and 
prove it,” Eddie remembers. “So I did. I 
knocked out my opponents in my first four 
fights.” 

With only one year of college under his 
belt, Crook was drafted into the Army in 
1951 — another stroke of good fortune — 
because he was able to continue developing 
his boxing talents. “In the military athletic 
program, I fought against strong competitors 
in post competitions, and in all-Army and in- 
ter-service championships,” Crook explains. 

“After I broke my hand and missed a shot at the 1956 
Olympic Games, I was determined to work even harder. If I 


didn’t make the 1960 Olympics, I would be too old in 1964.” 


Although still in the 
— Army, Crook retired from 
amateur boxing after the 
Olympics. He chose his 
career in the Army “with- 
out regrets,” he says. 
“Today I stay in shape by 
: running and playing soft- 
ball.” 

Modest about his place 
in the history 
books, unlike 
his more out- 
spoken 1960 

gold-medal 

winning 

teammate, 

Mohammed Ali, 

Crook today en- 

courages young 

athletes to pursue 

their dreams and to 

always do their best 

“Once you've made 

a mark, people never 

forget, and that makes 

your efforts special. No 

@ one can ever take that 

3 away,” he says adding 

that one of his favorite 

honors after the Olympics was seeing his picture on a Topps 
Bubble Gum card. 

Even in retirement, Crook keeps his hands in boxing. In 
1988, he helped the U.S. Boxing Team train its new contend- 
ers. Crook and his other 1960 gold-medal-winning teammate, 
Wilbur “Skeeter” McClure, helped coach Olympic hopefuls 
at the Colorado Springs, CO, training camp 

“I hope to be involved in the efforts to train the 1992 
Olympic boxing team and other teams in the future,” he says 
“Once you've experienced the Olympics, it stays with you a 
lifetime.” 
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South Dakota: 


Land of great places 


estled in the 

southwestern 
corner of South Dakota, the 
Black Hills are known best 
for Mt. Rushmore’s four 
presidential rock portraits, 
but the hills and surround- 
ing area offer visitors an 
array of activities and sights 
for an unforgettable trip 

Called “Paha Sapa” by 

the native Sioux Indians, 
the thick pine forests give 
the hills its famed black ap- 
pearance from a distance 
Up close, the deep green of 
the pine trees adds to the 
beauty of the g 
mountains. 


anite 
In the midst, 
just 17 miles apart, stand 


the world’s two greatest 
mountain carvings — the 
impressive 60-foot hi 
faces of presidents 
Washington, Jefferson, 
T. Roosevelt and Lincoln 
that make up Mt. Rushmore 
dedicated in 1941, and the 
560-foot high Crazy Horse 
Memorial, now in progress, 
a tribute to the great Sioux 
Indian chief 

“Mt. Rushmore is big, so 
it’s hard to imagine the 
bigger scale of the Crazy 
Horse sculpture,” says Leo 
Bald Eagle, a letter carrier 
in Rapid City for the past 
eight years. “Even from the 
highway two miles away, 


14 


FTale Mr: [ett 


the roughed-out sculpture 
of the Chief astride his 
horse is huge.” 

Bald Eagle, an Oglala 
Sioux Indian, is from the 
same tribe as Crazy Horse 
and Chief Sitting Bull. On 
June 25, 1876, 
chiefs led the Indians in the 


e two 


defeat of General George 


Custer’s Seventh Cavalry at 
the Battle of the Little Big 
Horn. “The memorial is a 
good place to reflect on the 
past, appreciate the crystal 
blue sky, breathe the clean 
air and watch work on the 
project continue,” says Bald 
Eagle 

Started in 1948 by sculp- 


tor Korezak Ziolkowski at 
the invitation of Sioux 
survivors of Little Big 
Horn, the memorial 
includes the Crazy Horse 
portrait-in-the-round, the 
Indian Museum of North 
America and eventually 
will house an Indian 
medical training center 
Ziolkowski died in 1982, 
but his children continue 
the work today while his 
wife, Ruth, manages the 


memorial visited by 


more than | million people 








ear — and serves as 
Crazy Horse postmaster. 

But “Paha Sapa” is 
much more than these 
gigantic stone monuments 
Says Kathy Wacker, 
accounting specialist in the 
Rapid City Management 
Sectional Center, “I love 
living here and being 
outdoors in the Black Hills. 
It’s ideal for camping, 
fishing for mountain trout 
and boating in the area’s 
many lakes. There are 
hundreds of forestry trails 








Visitors can see work progress on the Crazy Horse Memorial 
(left) in the Black Hills of South Dakota. Rapid City, SD, letter 


carrier Leo Bald Eagle (below) stands by the 1/34th scale 
scuipture of Crazy Horse astride his horse. Opposite page 
(center): Lead, SD, letter carrier Bill Williamson stands at the 
edge of the Homestake Mine's open cut, the second largest gold 
mining operation in the world. (Left) Rapid City, SD, accounting 


specialist Kathy Wacker explores the world of dinosaur bones dis- 


covered in the region at the South Dakota School of Mines’ 


Geology Museum. 


for hiking, and many of the 
old railroad track beds are 
being converted to moun- 
tain bicycling trails 

“It’s also a rock hunter's 
delight because the hills are 
rich with minerals, particu- 
larly gold, and fossils of di- 
nosaurs and the mam- 
moths,” she says. “It really 
makes hiking an adven- 
ture.” 

Bill Williamson, a letter 
carrier for 14 years in Lead, 
SD, where the operations at 
the Homestake Gold 
Mine’s open cut are equally 
monumental, says visitors 
to the area can still pan for 
gold at the mining museum 
located next to the post 
office or in many of the 
streams and riverbeds that 
snake through the area 

“It’s fun hiking through 
the mountains and siopping 
by a stream to pan for gold, 
and even better when you 
find a few traces,” says the 


Lead native, adding that not 


too many people find 
nuggets anymore the way 
the first prospectors, 
including General George 
Custer, did in 1874. 

“But there are lots of 
quaint old towns to visit 
with stories of Wild Bill 
Hickok and Calamity Jane 
throughout the Black Hills 
and lots of ghost towns to 
explore,” Williamson adds 
“And from the top of 
nearby Terry Peak, a ski 
resort in winter, you can see 
five states.” 

On the northern end of 
the hills, Carl Deranleau, a 
rural letter carrier for 15 
years in Spearfish, recom- 
mends Spearfish Canyon 
for hiking and fishing. 
“You can park anywhere 
along the highway that 
slices through the canyon or 
hike to Bridal veil or 
Roughiock Falls for a 
picnic.” 

Deranleau, whose route 
takes him along the edge of 


the hills, says that despite a 
reputation for several harsh 
winter months, the weather 
is pretty moderate. “It stays 
comfortably cool in spring 
and fall, and reaches into 
the 90s in summer. We 
have lots of clean air, clear 
water and friendly people. 
It’s a good place to raise a 
family and a nice place for 
visitors.” 

In stark contrast to the 
lush vegetation in the Black 
Hills, less than 50 miles 
east of Rapid City lies the 
lunar-like terrain of the 
Badlands. Under water in 
prehistoric times, the 
Badlands today, although 
dry and forbidding, offers a 
stunning example of 
geological change 
jagged cliffs, deep canyons 
and sharp buttes formed by 
the relentless forces of 
nature 

After a full day experi- 
encing the Badlands, and 
the rugged terrain of the 
Sioux Indian Reservation to 
the south, Custer Postmas- 
ter Larry Stalder says 
visitors should come back 
into the Black Hills on the 
Needles Highway to see the 
towering granite spires 
“Then stop and sample 
some of our local special 
ties — buffalo burgers and 
steaks, and Indian tacos 
made with a fried bread 
definitely worth tasting.” 

Adds Stalder, “Besides 
our state’s natural wonders, 
every year between May 
and December visitors can 
attend rodeos, pageants, 
Indian Pow Wows, a state 
fair, a buffalo roundup and 
activities commemorating 
historic events. There is 
something here for every- 


one.” 


(For more information 
about planning a vacation in 
South Dakota, write to the 
Renid City Visitor's Bureau, Box 
747, Rapid City, $9 57709-0747, 
or call 1-800-843-1930.) 


ith the bill for 
employee health 
insurance growing at three 


HEALTH 
BENEFIT 


times the rate of inflation,  [iiimmmbbal 


the Postal Service is 
continuing to explore 
establishing a USPS- 
sponsored health plan. 

A solicitation issued 
May 7 asked insurance 
carriers to bid on three 
separate indemnity (fee- 
for-service) plan designs. 
These will provide a 
framework for narrowing 
consideration to a single 
indemnity pian. 
Responses from the firms were due by July 9. 

Two of the plan designs are single-option, stand-alone 
plans. The third, a cafeteria-type pian with four options, 
would permit employees to make choices ranging from a 
high option selection to one that provides only basic, 
catastrophic coverage. Each plan design includes cost- 
containment measures and allows vendors to submit 
proposals for preferred provider networks. The indemnity 
solicitation also includes a number of alternatives for 
supplemental dental and vision coverage. 

At this point, the Postal Service has made no final 
decision on plan design. Responses to the indemnity 
solicitation will identify vendors interested in underwriting 
or administering a plan, provide cost data, and allow the 
Postal Service to assess which vendor can best provide 
quality service while administering a health plan that targets 
more than 750.000 employees and their dependents into 
retirement. 

Pian designs will provide a range of coverages that can 
be used to formulate a proposal for discussion with postal 
unions in collective bargaining and with management 
associations during consultation. Joel Trosch, Assistant 
Postmaster General, Employee Relations, says, “Our 
objective is to have a single indemnity plan that provides the 
best value to our employees and the USPS.” 

Besides an indemnity plan, a Postal Service Health 
Benefit Program would also include health maintenance 
organizations (HMOs). A solicitation for HMOs was issued 
June 12 and responses were expected this month. The choice 
of HMOs is expected to be similiar to what exists today under 
the Federal Emplovees Health Benefits (FEHB) program. 

The postal solicitation advises vendors that for purposes 
of preparing bids, they should assume that a Postal Service 
olan will include future retirees. Current retirees and those 
who retire prior to the establishment of a USPS pian would 
continue to be covered under FEHB. 

Responses to both the indemnity and HMO solicitations 
will be assessed by a technical evaluation committee. “This 
will take considerable time,” says Trosch, “but we expect to 
narrow our alternatives in time to have meaningful 
discussion with the unions during collective bargaining 
this fall.” 
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Carriers ‘band’ together 


Letter Carrier Vinny DiCarlo, 
(left) of New York's Lenox Hill 
Station, may not have been 
stretching the truth when he 
said, “Rubber bands are like 
gold around here,” but he and 
fellow employees weren't 
prepared for the thousands of 

snappy” responses they 
received 

Quoted in a USA TODAY 
newspaper story about the 
Postal Service’s highest volume 
residential ZIP Code — 10021, 
DiCarlo commented on the 
scarcity of rubber bands. Well, 
that may have been true before 
the story appeared, but it's 
certainly not the case now. The 
story was the catalyst for 
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Worldpost 


Services 
A series of initiatives 
and projects to increase 
international mail 
volume will be 
supported in coming months by = 


a direct-mail campaign targeting 
business mailers. 





And, ee ne : 


1,100 employees who handle mail at JFK 


involved, and the program will eventually be e 
to the other 21 exchange offices. 








nothing short of an international 
avalanche 

The first box of rubber bands 
arrived from employees at the 
Beckley, WV, Post Office. But if 
Lenox Hill employees were 
surprised at the arrival of that 
first box, they were absolutely 
amazed when rubber bands 
Started pouring in from around 
the country...and the world 

A large package of Australian 
rubber bands sent by employees 
at the International Mail Centre 
in Melbourne arrived a month 
after they saw DiCarlo’s quote in 
a reprint of the USA TODAY 
story in the Melbourne Sun 

In all, the Lenox Hill Station 
received about 25 shipments of 
rubber band “care packages,” 
totaling 18 full cases from points 
north, east, west and south 
Gaining more than just rubber 
bands out of this experience, 
though, Lenox Hill employees 
discovered that in the stretch 
postal workers always come 
through 


How are we 
doing? 

Price Waterhouse is off and 
counting — measuring, that is 
First-Class Mail performance 
Under terms of its three-year 
$23.4 million contract with the 
Postal Service, the accounting 
firm mailed its first test letters on 
June 2 

This is a tremendously 
important step toward 
understanding and improving the 
quality of service our customers 
see,” says Ann McK. Robinson, 
the USPS Consumer Advocate 


PRESORTED 
FIRST-CLASS MAIL 
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Classy postal “T” 


A piece of postal history rolled into Washington, DC, this summer. A 
1921 Ford Model T (pictured below with snowmobile attachment) used 
until 1932 by rural route carrier Hormer Crabtree on Route 2 in Central 
Square, NY, was donated to the Smithsonian Institution. Connie 
Smith, who donated the vehicle, was joined at the acceptance 
ceremonies by Postmaster General Anthony M. Frank and Vernon H 
Meier, president of the National Rural Letter Carriers Union 
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because we have never used 
an outside firm to measure our 
service, and this will measure 
delivery from the customers 
point of view.” 

Service measurement among 
86 major cities — which account 
for more than 60 #iercent of the 
nation’s destinafing First-Class 
Mail — will record time of 
delivery from deposit in a 
collection box or at a post office 
to delivery to residential and 
small business customers 

Measurement begins when 
test mail pieces are recorded 
and deposited, and ends when 
independent reporters receive a 
test mail piece and call a toll 
free number to report the 
information 
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